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[Grand-Master. ] 


It is not difficult to foresee what would be the char- 
acteristics of an exclusive body like that of the Knights 
of Malta, after most of the purposes of their institution 
had been accomplished, and they were no longer sur- 
rounded by those dangers which once gave a lofty and 

ic spirit to their. union. The treatment which their 
Maltese subjects endured displays the arrogance and 
tyranny of haughty military chiefs. For them the law 
Was no protection against the will of a Grand-Master, and 
it his bidding they might be put to death without the 
forms of trial. So recently as 1775 three untried Mal- 
ese prisoners were strangled while under confinement by 
order of the Grand-Master Ximenes. But when a 
Knight had rendered himself amenable to the laws,—if 
he had even committed murder,—he could not be arrested 
for his crimes until deprived of the badge of the Order, a 
degradation to the institution which was easily avoided. 
In civil cases the Grand-Master could change the decision 
of the judges, who were removable by the council of the 

er, if their uprightness and impartiality proved in- 
fonvenient. Corruptness in the administration of the 
‘aws spread its taint over the morals of the people ; and 
t was scarcely considered disgraceful to be the mistress 
ofa Knight. Feelings of self-respect constitute one of 
the preservatives of virtue; but in Malta at this 
Petiod the spirit of the ruling body overpowered these 
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[Grand-Marshal.] 


beneficial tendencies by its exclusiveness and selfish pride. 
A Maltese was not permit ed to aspire to honourable 
offices ; and in each of the public departments of busi- 
ness the highest rank which he could reach was rigidly 
guarded, lest from any personal favour it should be over- 
leaped. On one occasion the Knights broke out iuto a - 
revolt because a Grand-Master had dared to trespass 
upon this privileged ground by appointing several natives 
to the rank of adjutant in the Maltese regiment. To 
crown these attempts to degrade the people, we may add 
that the heads of the most respectable families in the 
island were not allowed to walk on the Piazza de’ Cava- 
lieri without permission! It would have been a misfor- 
tune had the Treaty of Amiens been executed, and the 
Maltese again handed over to the rule of so decrepid and 
useless a body as the Order of St. John had then become. 
The institution now exists only as a small college at 
Rome, where a few brethren live together, professing to 
employ themselves solely in deeds of charity. 

Under the British dominion the government of Malta 
is conducted by a governor, who is assisted in the legis- 
lative department by a council of six persons. The 
Maltese are our fellow-subjects, enjoying the same privi- 
leges as any British-born resident. Justice is admiris- 
tered without favour, and the judges are appointed for 
life. In the regiment of Maltese Pencibes i 1836 the 
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officers, with two exceptions, wefe all watives, and held a 
corresponding rank in the British army. Under the 
Knights no native could wear the mitre; but now a na- 
tive bishop is received with military honours by British 
troops, and the clergy have to acknowledge not only our 
tolerance, but our encouragement of their religion. On 
saints’ days the military on duty fire salutes and do 
honour to the festival. 

Acquiring possession of Malta, as we did, partly by force 
of arms, it 1s scarcely surprising that some grievances 
should have been the result of this mode of incorporating it 
with Great Britain. The peace of 1814, and the plague in 
the preceding year, by leading to great commercial changes, 
rendered the Maltese peculiarly susceptible of any neglect 
which might be shown towards them by successive go- 
veruors, and their complaints at length reached the 
Throne. In 1836 a petition was presented to the House 
of Commons, which set forth the wants and wishes of the 
Maltese people. Their principal demands were for a 
reform of the law, moderate liberty of the press, improve- 
ments in the system of education and elementary instruc- 
tion, relief from the heavy excise duty on wine, a parti- 
cipation in the emoluments of office, besides some other 
advantages which they claimed. In the same yeara 
commission was sent to the island to report upon these 
grievances; and several important changes have been 
already made, and others are under consideration, which 
will tend, as far as possible, to place the natives on the 
footing of a self-governed community. 

The peculiar circumstances under which we hold pos- 
session of the island—as a fortress and garrison—must, 
in some instances, impose a check upon the desire of this 
country to concede all the claims of the Maltese; but 
sufficient has already been done to prove that England 
desires only to render them a happy and contented peo- 
ple. Government offices are no longer distributed almost 
exclusively am Englishmen, as was formerly the 
case; the commerce of the island has been placed on 
a more judicious footing, and duties are only Jeuutin 
upon articles consumed. Malta has its corn-law, which 
admits foreign grain at duties fluctuating according to the 
price in the island. The censorship of the press has been 
taken off; the university re-organised, and elementary 
education extensively introduced. Italian was made 
the authoritative text of the law in 1836, and though this 
shows the mild and tolerant nature of our rule, yet 
in the end it would probably have been most advan- 
tageous to the people themselves if they had gra- 
dually been led to feel it their interest to learn the 
English language. It may seem a harsh proceeding to 
force a language upon a people, but the Italian can 
scarcely be regarded as the language of Malta. It is 
said not to be spoken by more than one-tenth of the 
Maltese, and not by one-thirtieth with correetness and 
fluency. In the courts witnesses are examined in Maltese, 
which is likewise spoken in addressing servants. If 
English had become in time the language of the island, a 
more intimate community of feeling would have existed 
between the native Maltese and the British-born subject. 
The Knights gave to Malta its admirable fortifications 
and many excellent public works, but its inhabitants 
have obtained from England the blessings of equal law, 
improved plans of education, and the removal of de- 
grading social inequalities. 

The public revenue of Malta and Gozo amounts to 
about 100,000/. per annum, of which sum nearly three- 
fourths arise from customs’ duties and quarantine dues ; 
the remainder is derived from the rents of government- 
houses and lands, and several small duties. The revenue 
is employed in the payment of the officers of government, 
in the maintenance of public buildings, streets, and roads, 
and in disbursements to the university, elementary schools, 
and extensivecharitable institutions. The sum of 660,000/. 
has been given to the Maltese at two different periods—on 
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the occasion of our taking possession of the island, and 
during the plague in 1813. The sums expended by the 
gurrison and fleet, and by the British government for 
general purposes, are not less than 160,000/. a year; s9 
that, as in the days when the Order of St. John flourished, 
large sums are annually drawn from other quarters and 
expended in the island. 


CORN-TRADE OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
[Concluded from No. 461.) 


DANTzIc. 


Wuew the cargo of grain arrives in London 5d. or 6d 
per quarter is charged for metage, 7d. or 8d. lighterage on 
landing, and, if the granary is not very near the water- 
side, 3d. per quarter is charged for porterage. The 
weekly rent upon 100 quarters of wheat is usually from 
5s. to 6s., and the expense of turning from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
The expenses of taking it out of warehouse are also con- 
siderable. After all, before a cargo of wheat from Dantzic 
can arrive, a sudden change inthe English market may have 
taken place, and the charges and loss arising from ware- 
house-rent, turning, and waste, which had been going on 
for two or three years, have again to be encountered, for 
perhaps as long a term, in the more expensive granaries 
of this country. From July, 1828, when the present 
Corn Act was passed, to the 31st of December, 1838, 
a period of 540 weeks, the duty had been at the 
lowest point for only 21 weeks; which were not 
equally distributed over different years, 16 of these 
weeks having occurred between the 13th of November, 
1828, and the 5th of March, 1829. The import-duty 
was one shilling for three weeks in March, 1831, and it 
did not again descend to that sum until September 13th, 
1838, when it remained stationary for only one week. 
The next sums in the scale of duties are 2s. 8d., 6s. 8d., 
and 10s. 8d., at which latter amount of duty the ports 
may be considered as closed. For nine weeks of the 
nine and a half years ending 31st of December, 1838, 
the duty was 2s. 8d., and for ten weeks at 6s. 8d. The 
navigation of the Vistula being closed by the ice during 
the winter months, the speculator in corn has to consider 
the probabilities of a foreign market six months distant. 
According to a parliamentary paper just issued, it appears 
that last year there were several thousand quarters of 
foreign grain in bond taken out of warehouses in England 
and destroyed, a loss to be attributed to the precarious- 
ness of a restricted market. The largest quantity of 
wheat in the bonded warehouses of the United Kingdom 
at any period since July, 1828, was on the 5th of Sep- 
tember last, when it amounted to 874,255 quarters ; and 
at the same time there were 159,601.cwts. of foreign 
wheat-flour warehoused, which was equivalent to 45,574 
— of wheat : the total quantity of wheat and wheat- 

our, estimated in quarters, being 919,799. On the 5th 
of February, 1832, there were 919,139 quarters of wheat 
and wheat-flour in the warehouses, namely, 725,410 
quarters of the former and 193,729 cwts. of the latter. 
The largest quantity of wheat imported in any one month 
during the last ten years was in October last, when 
536,647 quarters of foreign grain and 100,726 cwts. of 
wheat-flour (equivalent to 28,778 quarters of cort) 
reached our shores. In the month ending the 10th of 
October in the same year, 1,444,670 quarters of foreign 
wheat and 254,930 cwts. of wheat-flour (equal to 72,837 
quarters of unground corn) were admitted into the home- 
market. The largest year of importation since July, 
1828, was 1830, when 1,701,885 quarters of wheat and 
wheat-flour were entered for home consumption in Great 
Britain. In the years 1829-30-31 the total quantity was 
4,557,736 quarters. The total quantities of foreign wheat 
entered for home consumption between the month of 
July, 1828, and the end of December, 1838, was 
6,788,880 quarters, Of this quantity 3,225,263 quar 
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ters were admitted at a duty of 1s., 1,390,976 quarters 
at 2s. 8d., 472,702 at 6s. 8d., and the remaining 
1,699,934 quarters were charged with a duty exceeding 
6s. Sd. The foreign commerce in grain forms, therefore, 
a very important portion of our trade with other coun- 
tries, though its activity is liable to be totally suspended 
for two or three years together, and under the present 
system it is at all times expensive and precarious. 

“In 1830, the exports of grain from Dantzic were 398,588 
quarters of wheat at 42s. 2d. per quarter on the average ; 
85,074 of rye at 20s. 3d. ; 7,368 of barley at 15s. ; 21,462 
of oats at lls. 2d.; and 16,916 quarters of peas at 
90s. 8d.: making 529,408 quarters of corn and grain, 
which, with flour and biscuit of the value of 17,876/., 
were of the estimated total value of 979,539/. The ex- 
ports of timber amounted in value to 136,740/., and 
ashes, bones, zinc, and wool were exported to the amount 
of 57,0667. The export of spruce beer, for which Dantzic 
is famous, was 30,000 kegs, which, at 6s. 6d. each, 
amounted to 9763/. Altogether the value of the principal 
articles of export in that year was 1,185,085/. The 
export of grain fluctuates greatly from year to year, and 
in 1831, owing to the stagnation in this department of its 
trade, the value of Dantzic exports fell from 1,185,085/. to 
526,952/. The annual value of the imports exceeds 
300,000/., the principal articles consisting of coffee, 
sugar, wine, oils, brandy, &c. In 1830, one-fourth of all 
the vessels which cleared from Prussian ports sailed from 
Dantzic. Out of 1150 which cleared from Dantzic, 519 
were for British ports ; 756 were laden with grain, 409 
being for British ports ; 334 had cargoes of wood and 
zine, of which 98 were destined for our ports. These 
statements show the commercial importance of Dantzic 
and the intimate connection which subsists betwixt the 
United Kingdom and Prussia, but the returns for a year 
in which there has been no demand for grain plainly 


evince the uncertain condition on which our intercourse is 


based. In 1830, not fewer than 322 British vessels 
entered Prussian ports in ballast. To a considerable 
extent the explanation of this circumstance is afforded by 
the following extract of an official note addressed by the 
Prussian ambassador at London to Mr. Canning in 1825. 
It set forth that, “ as the produce of English industry 
finds a very extensive market in the Prussian monarchy, 
whilst on the other hand Prussia can only send in return 
the produce of the soil, which for the most part consists 
of corn and timber ; it is evident that until facilities are 
granted for the importation of these two articles into Eng- 
land, it will be impossible that commercial relations can 
be established between the two countries on a footing of 
reciprocity.” Mr. Canning, on the proposal of a foreign 
government, declined interfering with the important do- 
mestic interests involved in this question, and Prussia has 
looked elsewhere to establish mutual commercial regula- 
tions. For the seven years ending 5th January, 1821, 
British exports to Prussia amounted yearly to 578,5614. 
(official value), while in 1837 they were only valued at 
131,536/. (declared value). The consequences to Prus- 
sia have been no less interesting. A Commercial Union 
has been formed at the instigation of Prussia, which now 
comprises an area of 10,000 (German) square miles, and 
@ population of 25,000,000. This league has given a 
great impulse to trade and manufacturing industry in the 
sates which have joined it, and at present the agricul- 
tural class is not increasing so rapidly as the non-agri- 
cultural: the home consumption of agricultural produce 
istherefore greater; and so far as Prussia is concerned, 
there is only a surplus for foreign export in those pro- 
inces which contain the smallest number of manufactur- 
ing establishments. The application of the soil to the 
gtowth of beet-root (for sugar), and for hops, madder, 
ind clover seed, is constantly augmenting, and, when 
thus cultivated, it yields a higher rent than if devoted to 
the production of corn. The consumption of beer amongst 
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the middle classes and artisans of Prussia is greater than 
at any previous period, and amongst the former is super- 
seding the more expensive consumption of wine. The 
trade of brewing has become more extensive, and the 
growth of barley for malt is engrossing the soil on which 
wheat was at one time the main crop. The demand for 
wool has also led to a great increase in the number of 
sheep, which require to be supported during winter in 
the fold; more attention is given every year to this de- 
partment of husbandry, and to the cultivation of grasses 
for the support of the flocks. The introduction of ma- 
chinery for spinning flax is also leading to the increased 
cultivation of that plant, the land on which it is grown 
producing, as in the case of the beet-root, a higher rent 
than when corn is chiefly grown. Thus it is apparent 
that the surplus of corn for foreign export is decreasing, 
while the home consumption is increasing ; and in a few 
years, a great portion of Germany must cease to be re- 
; egy as a granary for the supply of the United King- 
om, 

The number of vessels belonging to Dantzic in 1832 
was 74, averaging above 300 tons and about 13 men to 
each. These vessels are employed in the foreign trade ; 
the port has no fishery, and there is scarcely any coasting 
trade. Dantzic may at present be regarded as perhaps 
the most flourishing town in Prussia. It is the capital of 
one of the four administrative divisions of Prussia Proper, 
and by its fortifications is rendered a strong military 
position. The population of the town in 1831 was 
57,700, and the garrison usually amounts to 7000. The 
number of one am is 21, of which 13 are Lutheran, 4 
Reformed Lutheran, and 4 Roman Catholic. It possesses 
a royal school of navigation, a board of trade and naviga- 
tion, a tribunal of commerce, medical and scientific in- 
stitutions, libraries, hospitals, and all the usual establish- 
ments of a numerous and intelligent community. In 
many parts of the town the houses have an ancient and 
interesting appearance ; the greater number of the streets 
are narrow and crooked. 

In the fifteenth century Dantzic sought the protection 
of Poland, and was recognised asa free state, but the 
surrounding acquisitions of Prussia enabled the latter 
power to cripple the commerce of Dantzic by heavy 
duties on its exports to the interior, and in 1793, on the 
re-partition of Poland, Dantzic was compelled to admit a 
Prussian garrison. In 807 the town fell into the hands 
of the French after a siege of four weeks ; and though by 
the treaty of Tilsit in the same year it was erected into a 
free state with 230 square miles of adjoining territory, little 
respect was paid to its rights by its French masters, and 
from 1807 to 1813 the citizens were forced to pay heavy 
contributions; but on the 24th of December, 1813, the 
Prussians and Russians gained possession of the town 
after a siege of eight months, and at the peace it became 
the capital of a Prussian province. 


Domestication of the Owl.—We do not see why the owl, 
if domesticated, might not be a valuable assistant to the 
husbandman, If there were one or two belonging to every 
rick-yard and barn, they would well repay a little trouble, 
and would be at work while-others sleep. The habit of 
taming birds or other animals is of no little use in forming 
kind and patient dispositions in the young. Those who 
have seen the storks in Holland building on the cottage 
roofs, and stalking about the road-side and dykes, will not 
think this a hopeless attempt. It is by continual and often 
wanton persecution that all the lower animals are driven 
from us; and their dread might soon be overcome by kind 
treatment. Those who reside in the country might thus 
derive a eonstant source of innocent amusement.—RA, A. 
Slaney's British Birds. 
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[Newport Gate. } 


From the Asylum we return to the Hermin Street, where 
stands, in almost all its original strength, though deprived 
of its original beauty, Newport Gate, which, Dr. Stukeley 
calls “the noblest remnant of the sort in Great 
Britain.” It consists of one centre arch of large di- 
mensions, with a smaller one at the side. Originally 
there were two lateral arches; but one long ago disap- 
peared (a house is now attached to that side), and the 
other was until the last few years partly choked up, as 
we see it in the above engraving. ‘The ground, however, 
has been cut away, and the side arch now allows persons 
to pass beneath. The main arch is about sixteen feet 
in diameter and twenty-three in height, and consists 
principally of a range of large wedge-shaped stones, 





twenty-six in number, apparently put together ana sup- 
ported without mortar or key-stone. On each side of 
these are laid great courses of horizontal stones called 
springers, some of which are from six to seven feet long. 
Altogether the exceeding simplicity of the construction, 
and the amazing durability of the edifice, which not:even 
so many centuries of exposure to wind and weather has 
materially affected, are sufficient to strike the most wr 
instructed eye with astonishment, to attract and interest 
the least antiquarian of observers. To describe the ap- 
pearance of Newport Gate when it was in its pristine 
grandeur is rendered unnecessary by the restoration of it, 
exhibited in the engraving annexed, and which at. once 
carries us back to the days of Imperial Rome. Looking 





[Restoration of Newport Gate. } 


on this, and on the Roman soldiers marching beneath the 
then noble and stately arch in all the “ pomp and circum- 
stance” of military array, we cannot help reflecting upon 
the strange combination of feelings with which our ances- 
tors must have witnessed these displays — now burning with 


eager simplicity of the semi-barbarous mind the splendid 

decoration and the strict discipline, the superior know 

ledge and apparently unfuthomable resources their 

haughty conquerors. the 
A short walk now brings us again to the brow of 
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which was anciently fortified, is supposed to have been 
erected in the reign of Edward I. Its style strikingly 
contrasts with the Castle gateway. A beautiful niche 
(restored) adorns the outer front. Passing beneath this 
arch we have the great west front of the Minster before 
vs. In a former number of our publication (65) ap- 
peared some notices of this edifice, but they were rather 
histurical than descriptive, and consequently do not su- 
rsede our present observations. 

In the nave are two chapels, one of which contains a 
curious and very old font formed of a great square block 
of porphyry rudely cut and sculptured. Before us is 
the choir surmounted by the organ: standing in front of 
this we find ourselves directly under the main tower, 
which rests upon four noble arches of immense size and 
height, and these again upon massive pillars consisting 
each of twenty-four smaller ones. This tower is 267 
feet high, and had at one time a spire upon it measuring 
101 feet, making the total height of the tower at that 
period 368 feet! On each side of us here extends the 
lower transept, containing several beautiful chapels, and 
at the extremities richly stained-glass circular windows. 
The vergers used to tell a story of these windows some- 
thing in matter as follows:—The person who had the 
charge of their construction having completed one, his 
ambitious apprentice offered to undertake the other, using 
only the small pieces of glass left by the master. The 
offer was accepted, the window finished, and a day ap- 
pointed for the public to view both. The master, in the 
pride and confidence of his superior skill, took his place 
on a ledge immediately under or over his own window, 
probably to withdraw the covering. The gazers looked 
with approbation on his work, but when the other was 
revealed to them became so enthusiastic in their expres- 
sions of astonishment and delight, that the master in the 
agony of his disappointment threw himself from his elevated 

ition and was killed by the fall. Thus ran the tale, 
bn the gravity with which it was told excited so little 
gravity in some of the visitors, that at last the vergers told 
tno more. The tale, indeed, is told, with trifling varia- 
tions, at many other places. Sir W. Scott has recorded 
the tradition at Melrose, in his ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
sel.’ The screen of the choir, with its unique little 
delicate buttresses, and the arches at the sides leading 
into the aisles, are so superb, particularly one of the last, 
that we know not where to find anything to equal them— 
we can fancy nothing by which they might be surpassed. 
In the choir are still preserved the curious old seats called 
Misereres. ‘* On these,”’ says Dr. Milner, “ the monks 
and canons of ancient times, with the assistance of their 
elbows on the upper part of the stalls, half supported 
themselves during certain parts of their long offices, not 
to be obliged to stand or kneel.” But as the seat was 
tatirely supported in this position by the pressure of the 
body, if that became supine from sleep, the seat fell 
down, and with it of course the sleeper, to the scandal of 
the whole congregation. The choir contains monuments 
‘o various individuals, among whom are Remigius, the 
founder of the Cathedral, and a sister of Chaucer’s wife, 
Catherine Swynford, wife of John of Gaunt, Shakspere’s 
“time-honoured Lancaster.” In the south aisle is a very 
interesting fragment of a monument to Saint Hugh, the 
boy supposed to have been tortured and crucified by the 
Jews of Lincoln in 1225. Beneath the fragment is a 
“one coffin, which was examined in 1791, and found to 
contain the skeleton of the boy. We learn from the 

Archeelogia,’ that Mr. Lethieuller, who visited the Cathe- 

in 1736, was shown the statue of a boy, made of 

me and painted, about twenty inches high, which 

the marks of crucifixion on the hands and feet, and of 
wound in the side. “In the tenth of Stephen we 
find mention made of a charge of this kind, after- 
wards so frequently brought against the Jews. This was 
wud to have taken place at Norwich ; but it was proba- 
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bly a fiction of their enemies, since, as Dr. Foley truly 
observes, ‘ they are never said to have practised it except 
at such times as the kings were manifestly in great want 
of money,’ and on two occasions during the reign of 
Henry III. the malignant charge of crucifying a child 
was brought against them: on the one occasion many of 
the richest Jews fled away, and the King seized all their 
property while on the other, eighty of the wealthiest Jews 
of Lincoln were hanged, and sixty-three conveyed to the 
Tower to und a similar fate.”* Another account 
reduces the number executed in Lincoln to eighteen. Mr. 
Lethieuller mentioned a record then existing, of a commis- 
sion from the king to Simon Passeliere and William de 
Leighton to seize, for the king’s use, the houses belonging 
to the Jews hanged at Lincoln. Thus there is no doubt 
of the punishment, whatever there may be of the crime. 
The ballad in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ beginning “ The 
bonnie boys o’ merrie Lincoln” was founded upon the 
circumstance we have mentioned. Chaucer also men- 
tions the subject in his Prioress’s tale. In the same aisle 
are the chapels of Bishops Longland and Russell, two 
more of those rich and elaborate pieces of workmanship 
where the fairy delicacy of the ornament contrasts so 
strikingly in the mind of the beholder with the hard un- 
— stone that forms its material. In the open space 

yond the choir, called the presbytery, which is the east 
end of the Cathedral, are various chapels and monuments 
full of interest and beauty. 

There are many objects of curiosity attached to the 
Cathedral. Beneath a shed in the cloisters is a beautiful 
piece of Roman mosaic pavement. Connecting the walls 
that partially support the western towers is a stone beam 
or arch. Mr.Wild, in his account of the Cathedral, sup- 
poses this to have been reared at the time the upper part 
of the towers was begun, to ascertain in the progress of 
erection whether so great an additional weight could be 
safely borne. It is in length twenty-eight feet, and rises, 
in its highest part but one foot four inches from the level ; 
so that, if a regular arc, as it appears, it includes no 
more than twenty-two degrees; the stones are conse- 
quently nearly vertical. They are about twenty inches 
thick, and eleven and a half deep, and on an average 
about sixteen wide, presenting no ap nee of being 
mortised together. It is also remarkable that the chord 
of the arc is not horizontal, but about thirteen inches 
lower on the north side than on the south. From this 
description its liability to be affected by a very trifling 
settlement at either end will readily be conceived; and 
indeed such is the delicacy of its construction, that it 
vibrates very sensibly when only a on by the 
foot. We must not omit to mention Great Tom, which has 
been, within the last two or three years, recast from the 
materials of his predecessor, with the addition of the 
metal of some other bells broken up. It measures no 
less than six feet in height, twenty-one and a half in 
circumference at the base, and weighs five tons eight 
hundredweight. 

There were before the Reformation two gorgeous shrines 
in the Cathedral, one of pure gold, the other of silver : 
these, with other gold and silver articles, to the immense 
amount of 2621 ounces of gold and 4285 ounces of silver 
(exclusive of the shrines), and an almost countless num- 
ber of jewels, many of them of the most costly character, 
and of rich vestments, were taken away by the great 
church spoliator Henry VIII. 

In the corner of the Cathedral Close we find an entrance 
to the very interesting ruins of the ancient —. 
ag This was begun during the reign of Henry II., 

y Bishop Chesney, and completed by Bishop Grenoble. 
Our readers may form some idea of its original size from 
that of the grand hall, which measures eighty-five feet 
in length and fifty-eight in breadth, and the roof of which 
was supported by two rows of pillars of Purbeck marble. 


* Hannah Lawrence's ‘ Memoirs of the Queens of England.’ 
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The remains of the screen of the grand hall, the vaulted 
roofs of its vestibule and of the porch of the palace- 
gateway, with many other vestiges of its architectural 
character, no less attest the beauty and splendour of the 
palace. King James and his retinue were on one occasion 
sumptuously entertained here. How strikingly now do 
remembrances of this kind contrast with the desolation 
before us. 

Of the numerous monastic establishments of Lincoln 
the principal remains are, St. Giles, a small dilapidated 
ruin, beneath which there is said to be a subterraneous 
passage; the Monk’s House, a ruin of the Benedictine 
cell to St. Mary’s Priory, York ; aud the building called 
Grey Friars, which was recently fitted up for the use of 
the Mechanics’ Institution. This establishment was 
founded in 1833, and rose quickly into strength and 
importance. At the end of the first year there were 
about 500 members. A small museum is in process of 
formation ; the library is tolerably large, and steadily 
increasing ; the classes, lectures, and conversation-meet- 
ings have been well attended on the whole, so that we 
may consider the institution to be flourishing. 

The limits of the city comprise fourteen parishes, beside 
the extra-parochial district of the House of Industry ; but 
the civil jurisdiction extends only over twelve of these 
and a part of the thirteenth. The “ liberty” comprises 
four other parishes, situated at different short distances in 
the country around. The whole contains 17,560 acres, and 
a population (in 1831) of 11,892 persons. 

Lincoln first exercised the right of representation in the 
reign of Henry III. It returns two members to parlia- 
ment, and the constituency in 1833 amounted to 1124, 
consisting of 603 freemen and 521 ten-pound house- 
holders. ~ The parliamentary boundaries include the city 
and a small portion of the liberty. The city was incor- 
porated by charter of Henry II., but was governed, prior 
to the coming into operation of the Municipal Reform 
Act, by the charter of Charles I. Lincoln is divided into 
two wards. The corporate body consists of a mayor, six 
aldermen, and eighteen councillors. In 1833 the city 
contained two infant schools, with 323 children ; five dame 
schools, with 67 children; thirty-two day-schools (in- 
cluding two endowed schools, with €6 children), with 776 
children ; four boarding and day schools, with 150 to 180 
children; a national school, with 474 children; and 
seven Sunday-schools, with about 700 children. Lincoln 
contains, besides the public buildings already mentioned, 
a dispensary, a lying-in hospital, an excellent subscrip- 
tion library, a theatre, city gaol, and several dissenting 
chapels, one of them recently erected, very large and 
handsome. There is also a race-course. 

The chief trade of Lincoln is in flour, which is here 
ground in steam and wind mills, then sent to London and 
Manchester. There are no less than eight or ten steam- 
engines in the city. There are some extensive breweries, 
and three regular banks. Two newspapers are also 
issued from the ancient city. 

Strange Mode of Building.—Sir Grenville Temple, in 
his ‘Excursions in the Mediterranean,’ gives the following 
curious account of the mode of building at Tunis, on the 
African coast:—“On speaking to the architect and en- 
gineers, and asking them to show me their plans, they at 
first did not seem to understand what a plan was: when it 
it was explained to them, they declared they had nothing of 
the sort, and that, in fact, the Moors never made any pre- 
vious to commencing a building ; but that they built by the 
eye a certain length of wall, and when this had been suffi- 
ciently wrelseaelt another was built at right angles to it, 
and soon. What is still more remarkable, their arches are 
also constructed entirely by the eye, and have no frame- 
work to support them during their process, which is as 
follows:—A brick, presenting its broad surface to view, is 
placed with its edge on the buttress, where is to commence 
the spring of the arch; another is made to adhere to it by 
means of a very strong cement made of gypsum peculiar to 
the vicinity of Tunis, which instantly hardens; on this 
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brick is placed another in the same manner, and thus they 
proceed till the arch is completed, I saw a vault myseif 
thus made in less than an hour and a half. These arches 
and vaults, when finished, are very graceful and correct in 
their proportions, and nothing can equal their strength and 
solidity. In building walls, an oblong frame about seven 
feet long, and as broad as the wall is intended to be, is 
placed on the foundations, and then filled wth mortar and 
pieces of stone; in a few minutes the frame is removed, and 
placed in continuation of the line. This method appears 
to have been adopted in the construction of Carthage.” 


Precautions against Fire in a Russian Village—{n 
many of the villages of Russia, every house has a small 
board affixed to it, on which is painted a number, and under 
the number is a figure of some implement useful at a fire: 
on one is drawn a bucket, on another an axe, on a thirda 
ladder or a pole with a hook at the end for pulling down 
burning thatch and rafters. The moment a fire is diseo- 
vered in the village, the inhabitant of every house is bound 
to appear with the implement depicted outside his door; 
and there are various regulations for establishing order ir 
the operations, such as the appointing one man out ofa 
certain number to be the captain of the gang, and to direet 
their proceedings. It is the duty of the starosta or bailiff 
of the village to see that these arrangements are carried 
into effect—Rev. R. P. Venables’ Domestic Scenes in 
Russia. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS.—No. VI. 


Tue Distractep Puritan: Sate or Resevvion’s Hovss- 
HOLD SruFrF. 

Tue ballad of the ‘ Distracted Puritan’ was -written a 
little while before the fatal quarrel between Charles the 
First and the Parliament, and the ballad of the ‘ Sale of 
Rebellion’s Household Stuff’ was composed amid the joy 
of the Restoration. There are no ballads of the days of 
the great civil war: the public mind was too uneasy for 
indulgence in song: the thrush is silent when the hawk 
is in the air ; and a poet has small heart to sing when his 
house is on fire and a bare sword at his throat. As bal- 
lads are the offspring of the people’s mind, and may be 
called the voice of public feeling, they were not likely to 
be either composed or regarded when son warred with 
father, brother with brother, and religious hate mixed 
its bitterness with political discord. To pass from the 
stately tyranny of the Tudors and Stuarts, to free institu- 
tions which allowed the humble worth of the land to rise, 
and removed plebeian genius from under the poisonous 
shade of the great aristocratic Upas tree, was a blessing 
not to be obtained without blood; for there were too 
many interests of the titled and the far-descended at 
stake to permit the natural claims of the cropped hair 
and the clouted shoe to go unchallenged. The upshot need 
not be described. 

The Puritans, to whom we owe some valuable changes 
in our glorious constitution, were as mystical and dic- 
tatorial in their spiritual notions as they were clear and 
correct in their ideas of true freedom : in religion they 
were bigoted, intolerant, and precise beyond all sects of 
Christians ; their dislike of the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England amounted almost to madness: 
in matters of mere form they saw things worthy of eternal 
reprobation ; and in the fantastic discipline and inven- 
tions of Laud they perceived the cloven foot of Antichrist. 
Yet had the great question of constitutional freedom been 
left to the final decision of the Puritans, it would have 
been well for the king and the people; but they were 
out-witted by the Independents, who hated both kings 
and churches, and worshipped nothing but their own 
wills, which they held superior to law and gospel. The 
genius of Cromwell created his mighty image of empire 
out of very discordant and strange materials, and caus 
all nations to bow down before it ; but with him exp! 
their empire—it dissolved all at once like mist 1m tod 
morning sun ; the nation sang the song of the * opie . 
Puritan ;’ called asale of ‘ Rebellion’s Household Stuff; 
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and placed Charles the Second on the throne without 
stipulation or restriction, leaving the great battle of inde- 
endence to the swords of their descendants. 

Amid the strains which he calls ‘ Mad Songs,’ Percy 
has placed ‘ The Distracted Puritan.’ It was written, he 
says, by the witty Bishop Corbet, and is printed from his 
poems, compared with an ancient copy contained in his 
own manuscript folio. The picture of mind and body 
which it gives, though from an unfriendly pencil, seems 
true both in character and colour. 

« Am I mad, O noble Festus, 
When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with the pope, 
As well as the best in the college ? 
Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 
Come, hear me pray nine times a-day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets.” 


This devout songster was bred in the “ pure Emanuel,” 
which, interpreted, means a college in Oxford of that 
name, in those days a seminary of the Puritans: there 

the light of a new revelation dazzled his eyes, and he 
| went forth to the benighted nation to preach down crosses 
and copes, rochets and surplices. At first his sanctity 
was doubted, and certain ill-disposed people proceeded to 
ill-use him. 
“ They bound me like a bedlam ; 
They lashed my poor four quarters ; 
While this I endure, 
Faith makes me sure 


; To be one of Fox’s martyrs.”” 
For awhile he endured these indignities; he knew 
f + we AA ts 

they were of Antichrist’s prescribing, and therefore an 
} honour ; but he only endured them because he believed 


they were fore-ordained ; and moreover that the hour was 
at hand when he would have to arise and purge the su- 
perstitions and abominations of the churches at home and 
abroad. That hour arrived, and to work he went. 

“ Of the beast’s ten horns, God bless us, 


e 

0 I have knocked off three already. 
' If they let me alone, 
d 
e 


. a Ww OY 


T’ll leave him none; 
But they say I’m much too heady.” 
Having mauled the horned beast, he marched at once 
on Rome, and the soldiers of the Constable Bourbon, who 


; or 

stormed and sacked it, did no more harm to tower and 
¢ wall than our spiritual assailant, who not only humbled 
; is strength, but crushed the great Dragon, whom Luther 


had scotched, not killed. 


“ When I sacked the seven-hilled city, 
I met the great red dragon ; 
I kept him aloof 
With my armour of proof, 
Though here I have never a rag on. 


With a fiery sword and target, 


id There fought I with this monster ; 

ey But the sons of pride 

of My zeal deride, 

d And all my deeds misconster.” 

S: So far did the children of pride misconstrue the Puri- 
al tan’s actions, that they called his highest exploits feats of 
n- « heated fancy—the yeasty workings of a distempered 
st, lmagination. Nay, the witty Bishop very plainly 
en unis that while his hero was performing in his own 
ve belief great deeds of spiritual knight-errantry, he was in 
re truth incommoded with a strait waistcoat, and his deeds 
gs Tegulated by keepers. He went on in words, if not in 
vn Works. He encountered the Lady of Babylon riding in her 
he pride, and unhorsed her with the lance of puritication : but 
ire e did not part with her so; he next attacked her on foot, 
ed tnd did not quit her till he had spilt the drink which she 
ed carried in her cup of abomination. Having swept old 
the me with his spiritual besom, our Puritan returned to 


ugland, where the errors of the Episcopal church were 
wmerous, and her superstitions rank. But he confined 
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himself to seeing visions: he beheld the sight revealed 
only to himself and the enthusiast Coppe of “ The Winged 
Book,” or the “ Fiery Flying Roll,” in which all that was 
forthcoming in the Covenanted Church was supposed to 
be written. 


« TI have seen two in a vision, 
With a flying book between them. 
I have been in despair 
Five times a-year, 
And been cured by reading Greenham.” 

To Greenham, who wrote “ A Sweet Comfort for an 
Afflicted Conscience,” our Puritan flew wisely for relief ; 
but his sheet-anchor was in the works of Perkins, and 
more particularly in that author’s one-sheet map, exhibit- 
ing in their order the causes of redemption or damnation ; 
the road of the latter distinguished by a broad, black, 
crooked line. 

* T observed in Perkin’s Tables 
The black line of damnation ; 
Those crooked veins 
So stuck in my brains, 
That I feared my reprobation.” 


From studies such as these he retired to the contem- 
plation of the Hebrew language, and experienced, it is 
like, the truth of Butler’s verse :— 


*« For Hebrew roots are often found 
To flourish most on barren ground,” 


But even in that congenial pursuit he was unhappy : 
we must use his own peculiar words. 


* In the holy tongue of Canaan 
I placed my chiefest pleasure; 
Till I prick’d my foot 
With an Hebrew root, 
That I bled beyond all measure.” 


From the mysteries of visions and the intricacies of a 
dead and learned language, our Puritan proceeded to 
matters which did not end in words: he boldly assailed 
Laud, and told him that he was unscriptural and 
popish :-— 

“ I appeared before the Archbishop 
And all the high commission ; 
I gave him no grace, 
But told him to his face 
That he favoured superstition.” 


Here the Bishop chooses to finish his sarcastic 
ballad. What followed in history was much too serious 
for light rhymes, and too dark and tragical for laughter. 
The Puritans might be smiled at for their imaginary gifts 
and insane fancies, but their swords proved sharp on the 
field of battle, and their blows were of weight, and not 
at all allegorical. They ceased not till they overturned 
the Episcopal Church, and set up their Presbyterian 
Kirk in its stead—till they had humbled the king and 
reduced the hierarchy to a truly apostolical state. Here 
they desired to stop; but the Independents, who had 
helped to set the stone of reform a-rolling, wished it to 
roll farther: and so it moved on till the nation, wearied 
with bloodshed and change, rose and dismissed their 
masters, and restored the monarchy. 

The ballad called ‘The Sale of Rebellion’s House- 
hold Stuff’ is a sarcastic exultation of triumphant 
loyalty over the downfal of the Rump Parliament and 
all the democratic institutions of the Republican Protec- 
torate. The ballad-maker pretends to turn auctioneer, 
and, with a skill and tact worthy of the wittiest gentle- 
men of the hammer of our own times, submits to sale the 
cast-away things of the heroes of the great Rebellion, 
with all their state-machinery and government-dresses 
and political property. 

* Rebellion hath broken up house, 


And hath left me old lumber to sell: 
Come hither and take your choice ; 





Til promise to use you well, 








Will you buy the old Speaker’s chair? 
Which was warm and easy to sit in, 

And oft hath been cleaned, I declare, 
When as it was fouler than fitting.” 


That any one bought the chair of Lenthal does not 
appear. He next offers for sale a few choice fat flitches, 
cut from the sides of some long-sitting committees ap- 
pointed by the old parliament: into this lot he threw, as 
useful in cooking, a pair of bellows, made of the leathern 
lungs of Presbyters, to blow up the coals of discord and 
rebellion. On reflection, however, he withdrew the bel- 
lows: he remembered they were sacred things apper- 
taining to the Puritan church, and to the church he 


relinquished them. 


« Here's a couple of stools for sale, 
One's square, the t’other is round ; 
Betwixt them both the tail 
Of the Rump fell to the ground. 
Will you buy the state-council table, 
Which was made of the good wain Scot; 
The frame was a tottering Babel, 
To uphold the Independent plot.” 


The satiric salesman paused between every lot, to give 
the purchasers time to Took at the form and reflect on 
the historical worth of each, and then he continued his 
offers and descriptions of the qualities and uses of the 
various articles. 


“ Here's the besom of Reformation, 

Which should have made clean the floor ; 

But it swept the wealth out of the nation, 
And left us of dirt good store. 

Will you buy the state’s spinning-wheel, 
Which spun for the roper’s trade ? 

But better it had stood still, 
For-now it has spun a fair thread.” 


In allusion to Pride’s purge, and to Harrison’s disper- 
sion of the Long Parliament, our rhyming auctioneer 
indulges in some sallies less delicate than witty, and then 
passes on to the engagement, and the covenant, and the 
oath of abjuration—all prime instruments in promoting 
what was called “ the good old cause.” 


“ Here’s a roll of the state’s tobacco, 

If any good fellow will take it ; 

No Virginia had e’er such a sinack-o, 
And I'll tell you how they did make it: 

Tis the ement and covenant, covk’t 
Up with the abjuration oath ; 

And many of them that have took’t 
Complain it was foul in the mouth.” 


_ This reminds him of the rumours of treasons and 
invasions which the parliament raised to keep the mind 
of the nation in a condition fit for their purposes ; and he 
holds up for sale the dark-lantern by the light of which 
those plots and plans were hatched and perfected ; but 
he soon lays more interesting articles before his cus- 
tomers, 
“ Will you buy the Rump’s great saddle, 
With which it jockiel the nation? 
And here is the belt and the bridle, 
And curb of dissimulation ; 
And here's the trunk-hose of the Rump, 
And their fair-dissembling cloak, 
And a Presbyterian jump, 
With an Independent smock.” 


With the smock of an Independent sister the satiric 
ballad-maker classes the tub in which “ Joan Crom- 


well” kept her kitchen-stuff, with which ehe greased the 
horns of “ Old Noll” when he returned tipsy from love- 


feasts of the sighing sisters of the covenant, or from 
the treasonable meetings of the Independents. The sly 


rhymer alluded, in this satiric touch, to the charge against 
Cromwell’s wife of eee | her kitchen-stuff for can- 
ic. He goes on with his 


dles, the property of the pub 
Baie. 
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“ Here's the purse of the ie faith, « — 

Here’s the model of the sequestration, — q 

When the old wives upon their good froth = 
Lent thimbles to revive the nation ; 

Here’s Dick Cromwell’s protectorship, 
And here are Lambert’s commissions, 

And here is Hugh Peters hisscrip, 
Crammed full of tumultuous petitions,” 


Our auctioneer feels that he has now disposed of 
of the prime articles of the parliamentary hay 
seems willing to lump the remainder, which he hurries 
over with a sort of wicked speed, scarcely giving time for 
either bidding or examination. Yet perhaps (and we 
speak not of antiquaries only), could we be certain that 
the articles in the following lot were genuine, men might 
be tempted, should they come to the hammer now, to 
ive a handsome penny for them: even Hewson’s awl 
and bristles would bring their weight in diamonds, 


“ And here are old Noll’s brewing vessels, 

And here are his dray and his slings ; 

Here are Hewson’s awl and his bristles, 
With diverse other odd things : 

And what is the price doth belong 
To all these matters before ye? 

T'll sell them all for an old song, 
And so I do end my story.” 


The concluding hit is the hardest of all: not a soul 
has bid a penny for all the rhyming salesman’s descrip- 
tive puffs ; he has been obliged to lay down all the Rump 
Parliament’s stock-in-trade. unsold, so he contemp- 
tuously offers them for an old song, and so drops his 
hammer and concludes his auction. 

So great was the joy of the nation at the dissolution of 
the Republic, that a whole volume of. songs was pril 
and mostly written on the occasion : it was called ‘ 
or an exact Collection of the choicest Poems and Songs 
relating to the late Times; by the most eminent Wits,’ 
and was ‘printed for Harry Brome, at the Gun, in Ivy 
Lane, and Harry By at the rae rhs Arms, in Chan- 

Lane: 1662.’ But though these Rump Songs 
pet to upwards of four hundred pages, a were 
composed by “the most eminent wits,” they are uniformly 
flat and dull, and have only the merit of being bitter and 
coarse. A few passable verses may however be gleaned, 
but none equal to the ballads named at the head of this 
article. It would appear that Pym was the most cor- 
dially hated of all the parliamentarians ; at Jeast more 

inted as well as pointless sarcasms are aimed at him 
in the Rump Songs than at Cromwell himself: the best 
of these is called ‘ Pym’s Anarchy.’ 


“ Ask me not why the gaol confines 
Our hierarchy of best divines ? 
Since some in parliament agree 
*Tis for the subject’s liberty, 


“ Ask me not why to London comes 
So many muskets, pikes, and drums? 
Although you fear they'll never cease 
Tis to protect the kingdom's peace. 


“ Ask me no more why Lesly goes 
To seize all rich men as his foes? 
Whilst country farmers sigh and sob, 
Yeomen may beg when generals rob. 


« Ask me no more, for I grow dull, 
Why Hotham kept the town of Hull? 
This answer I in brief do sing— th 
All things were thus when Pym was king. 


Enough, and more than enough, of these forgottel 
ditties ; but they were of weight in their day, and exhibit 
some of the taste and the spirit of those re ye 
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